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THE SUFFRAGETTE LECTURES. 


In 1928, the year of the complete victory of the Votes 
for Women campaign, Edith How-Martyn suggested that the 
militant pioneers should be kept in remembrance by an annual 
Suffragette Lecture. The idea was favourably received and the 


following lectures have been given :— 


1928 “Mary Wollstonecraft.” Evelyn Sharp 
1929 “Lady Constance Lytton.” Emmeline Pethick-Lawrence 


1930 “Women Pioneers: Un- 
known and Unhonoured.” C. Nina Boyle 


1931 “The Suffragette Spirit.’ Geraldine Lennox 
1932 “The Militant Temper in 


Politics ”’ Harold J. Laski 
1933 “The Married Woman in 
the Modern World Vera Brittain 


The cordial thanks of the Fellowship are given to 
Miss Vera Brittain for generously allowing the Fellowship. 


to publish her lecture. 





The men and women of the coming time will, 


I am persuaded, be filled with admiration for the 
patient work of the early pioneers and the heroic 
determination and persistence in spite of coercion, 
repression, mis-representation and insult of those 


who fought the later militant fight. 


Perhaps the women born in the happier days 
that are to come, while rejoicing in the inheritance 
that we of to-day are preparing for them, may 
sometimes wish that they could have lived in the 
heroic days of stress and struggle and have 
shared with us the joy of battle, the exaltation 
that comes of sacrifice of self for great objects 
and the prophetic vision that assures us of the 
certain triumph of this twentieth-century fight for 
human emancipation. 

EMMELINE PANKHURST. 
January, 1911. 


THE MARRIED WOMAN IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


by | 
VERA BRITTAIN. 


In his opening remarks the Chairman, Dr. W. E. Gye, said: “ This 
is the Sixth Suffragette Lecture and we are very fortunate in 
having Miss Vera Brittain to give it. As most of you know the 
Lecture was established by the Suffragette Fellowship, and the 
purpose of the Fellowship is to keep together all those women and 
the few men who helped in a minor way the Suffragettes, and to 
keep that spirit of comradeship which existed twenty years ago 
among the women who were fighting for the vote. 


“The vote has been obtained and obtained more rapidly than most 
people thought possible and more completely than was ever demanded, 
but many women now are coming to realise that the vote without 
economic freedom is rather elusive. If the women want real 
freedom they will have to fight for economic freedom in the same 
way as the working-class man fought for his Trade Union and 
the Labour Party for some measure of economic liberty. But 
I foresee the fight will be very much harder than the fight for the 
vote. Women will be up against much more violent prejudices, much - 
deeper hatreds and they will require to be very brave. If it were 
possible for them to have a leader like Mrs. Pankhurst, their hopes 
would be greater, because of all the women who ever lived none was 
braver than Mrs. Pankhurst. I knew her before the Women's 
Social and Political Union was formed in the Labour Movement ; 
her first interest was economic liberty for people in general. She 
was driven to fight for the vote because she found that men in 
general were very indifferent to women's rights. Women have in 
front of them the task of extending greater economic freedom to 
women and I hope they will be successful.’ 


I have been told that the title of this address suggests 
something very expansive and perhaps I had better start out at 
once by saying that I do not intend to treat it geographically. In 
other words, I do not propose to go through the position of 
married women country by country. I am using the word 
“world” more in the sense of a “ social entourage,’ of the general 
background against which the modern married woman at the 
present time is working or trying to be allowed to work. 
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Looking at the matter from the widest possible angle in the 
sense of my title, I think we may say that our subject falls into. 
three propositions. | 

First of all, the married woman in this country is incomparably 
nearer the attainment of freedom and full individuality than she 
was a hundred or even fifty years ago. 

In the second place, the married woman of this country is. 
freer and farther advanced than in perhaps any other country, 
except Russia, Scandinavia and possibly America. 

Thirdly, that nevertheless it is in the sphere of marriage that 
the tradition of women’s subjection still lingers and that the 
women’s movement has perhaps made the least headway. 

I want to discuss those three propositions in the order in 
which I have given them to you. 

Take the first one, the position of the married woman in 
England to-day compared with what it was a hundred or fifty 
years ago. It illustrates very clearly the contention of the great 
German sociologist, Miiller-Lyer, in his famous book on The 
Family: that the history of the family as a social problem has. 
passed through three stages: the kinship or tribal stage; the full: 
family stage ; and finally has reached the personal stage, although: 
it has not got very far in it. 

e kinship or tribal stage we are not very much concerned! 
with at the present time because we are talking about the modern 
world, but I think it is worth while just mentioning something 
about it in order to draw a contrast with the present. Among 
the races still living, the tribal stage is illustrated by that of the 
Trobriand Islanders, a savage race living in two islands off the 
coast of New Guinea which Prof. Malinowski has made famous. 
in his sociological studies. At this stage the clan, the tribe, 
counts much more than a single family and you even find, as 
with the Trobrianders, that there is no realisation of the relationship. 
between a father and his children. 

Among these islanders the married woman, as we should 
call her, is supplied with food by her brother who is also the 
guardian of the children. So that if you remember the story of 
the little English girl who, being asked who her father was, 
replied, “He is the gentleman that lives with Mummy,’ you will 
realise that among the Trobrianders that is literally true. The 
children do not realise that their father is their father and 
a chieftain is not even succeeded by his son. It sounds rather 
fantastic to us to deny a father rights over his children but, as Sir 
Wm. Beveridge pointed out in his talks on “Family Life” over 
the Wireless, something even more fantastic was true in England 
less than a hundred years ago, and that is that the English 
mother was denied the rights over her children. 

The full family stage, the second stage that Miller-Lyer 
describes in his book, is represented chiefly by the Roman father 
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‘with his patria potestas, his complete legal right of domination 
over his family ; the family tyrant who was typical of social life 
two thousand years ago. But he is unfortunately not so very 
different, perhaps, from some of the family tyrants that some of 
‘us remember amongst our grandfathers and our great-grandfathers 
in the Victorian era. Some of you perhaps have read Storm 
Jameson book No Time Like The Present, and you will 
remember the portrait she draws of the dominant old sea captain, 
her grandfather. Though I never knew him I have often heard 
family tales of a tyrannical great-grandfather who lived in 
Staffordshire, and of whom the rest of my family went in 
absolute terror. The full family stage 1s not so very long ago and 
a great many married women have not emerged from it even yet. 
The personal stage, the third stage of this sociological family 
history, is what we are in the process of achieving. That is the 
condition in which the claims of the family on the individual are 
being subordinated, or at any rate shared, with other claims, the 
claims of personal ability, the claims of public life, the needs of 
the community as a whole, and this of course refers particularly 
to women, because men in the family have always been to some 
extent individuals. The sons of the Roman father were not 
individuals to the extent that the father himself was an individual, 
but women have notoriously been denied individuality until quite 
late in history. Even now the idea that public life or personal 
ability or any kind of service to the State has a claim upon 
a woman which must at least be counted alongside of the claim 
of her husband or her children is quite a new idea. This is still 
regarded as revolutionary by many people. Numerous local 
authorities and official bodies of various kinds are still inclined to 
deny this claim and still give practical expression to that denial. 
When Miiller-Lyer wrote his book in 1912, England, 
America, Germany and the countries of comparable civilisation 
were beginning to emerge from the family stage into the personal 
stage. Women were beginning to get a measure of freedom. 
Since that time, of course, the personal stage has been hastened 
by a great many factors. Amongst them, although we do not 
wish to give encouragement to war in any way, we nevertheless 
must include the Great War, because that did break down by 
sheer necessity a good deal of the tradition that had kept the 
young generation hard bound within the family circle. Amongst 
other things that I think we have to acknowledge the Great War 
did, was very largely to change the conception of marriage in so 
far as it was related to property, because when life was precarious 
and therefore more precious than it had been for very long, 
jt came to matter less that somebody should be married for what 
they had. It was so very unlikely in a great many cases that 
people would marry at all, that the condition of their making 
a good marriage became less important. So that this idea of 
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marriage as an economic proposition, as related to the getting of 
a good position or the sharing of a safe income, was weakened 
by the War. That was advantageous although the War as. 
a whole was an evil thing—this was one of the better things that 
came out of it. Of course the spectacular success—for we must 
call it that when we compare it with the condition of women 
a hundred years ago—of the Women's Movement after the War 
hastened the coming of this personal stage. Although many of 
us perhaps are dissatisfied because it did not do everything we 
hoped, I think nevertheless that if we compare it even with the 
previous decade, if we count up merely the Acts of Parliament 
that have come about through the women’s vote being achieved, 
we shall see the difference it made in the everyday lives of 
women. Dame Millicent Fawcett has remarked that whereas. 
only four Acts of Parliament specifically dealing with the interests. 
of women and their children as such were passed between 1900 
and 1914, something like eighteen to twenty Acts dealing 
specifically with these interests were passed between 1918 and 
1926, showing the direct result of the women’s vote upon 
political life. 

The process by which the personal stage was reached is. 
a very interesting study and forms the chief part of this address. 
to-night, because we cannot understand fully the position of the 
married woman in the modern world unless we realise the way 
in which those changes have come about. 

I suppose the most spectacular of all the changes of the last 
hundred years have been the legal changes that have taken place. 
I wonder how many of you realise that the women of 1833 had 
no political rights and no opportunities of the kind we regard as. 
everyday matters in our ordinary life. Even those of us who do 
not think politically must realise that our lives are quite altered 
by the political and legal changes that have come about since 
1833. The woman of 1833 had no political rights, no vote, she 
was not able to talk in public, she had no influence in local 
matters in any practical way, she was not even able to go about 
alone, unless she was a working woman, who was always in 
a different category from the middle-class about whom I am 
chiefly speaking this evening, because it is the professions with 
which | am particularly concerned. 

In addition to this lack of political rights, a married woman 
had no rights over her children, no money, and no power to get 


away from a bad husband; in fact she illustrated fully the line in. 
Milton's Paradise Lost : 


‘He for God only; she for God in him.” 


Although both husband and wife were theoretically one, that one 
was the husband. 
The first authority of any kind that the married woman got 
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after 1833 was a certain amount of power over her own children, 
and that came as the result of the agitation started by Caroline 
Norton—whose name will be very familiar to a few of you—who 
married a bad husband who made off with her three children 
and refused her access to them. She was so humiliated and 
altogether generally distressed to find that she had no legal 
redress of any kind under the law as it was then—that in fact 
a woman could only have legitimate children by ceasing to be 
a person at all—that she started to protest. As a result of her 
protests and very effective propaganda, because she wasa literary 
woman and used her pen to state her case before Parliament and 
the country, she and her supporters succeeded in getting passed 
a sort of rather apologetic little Infant’s Custody Bill. We should 
not think much of it at the present time, this Bill passed in 1839, 
because all it did was to allow a mother against whom adultery 
had not been proved to have the care of her infant children 
under seven and to have access to the others. It was not until 
1886, nearly fifty years later, that this law was carried further, 
after the publication of Stead’s famous article, “The Maiden 
Tribute of Modern Babylon.” The open agitation that ensued 
about a mother’s lack of responsibility for the care of her female 
children brought about a further extension of what we now call 
Equal Guardianship, and the mother was given the right to be 
the guardian after the father’s death. But it was not until 1926 
that virtual equality was at last obtained. So it took something 
like ninety years from the time the agitation started for a mother 
to become the legal parent of her children. 

The second change that came in the position of married 
women was a financial change; because, as I| said, before 1870 
a woman might be luxurious, well looked after, she might live in 
complete comfort, and yet after marriage have no money of her 
own. Some of you will have read Mrs. O'Malley's Florence 
Nightingale, and possibly also her very excellent book published 
this Autumn on The Subjection of Women, which is about the lives 
of women before 1832. You will realise if you read her books, 
particularly the early life of Florence Nightingale, how a woman 
could travel and lead a life that was enviable in many ways, and 
apparently be very well-read and well dressed and altogether 
comfortable, yet she had very little control over her money and 
if she married she ceased to own it at all. It became her 
husband's, even the money she earned; and it could be willed 
away from her at his death, the money that she herself had 
owned or earned. Although real property, houses and so forth, 
were his less completely than money, he nevertheless had virtual 
control over them. This condition did not begin to change until 
after a succession of Married Women’s Property Acts began to 
be passed after 1870. The first one gave women control over 
their earnings. In 1881 the great Married Women's Property 
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Act was passed in Scotland and in 1882 it was extended to 
England, so that married women have only been able to own 
money and property for the last fifty years. That of course 
makes an enormous difference to the position of women. It is 
hardly possible for some of us here who have our own professions 
and keep our own account books and so forth, to realise what it 
must be like when you have to ask your husband for your ‘bus 
fare to go to the City. 

The third question, upon which I am only going to touch 
very lightly because it is in rather a different category of subjects, 
is the power of divorce; but it is very interesting to consider at 
the present time because, as you know, Mr. Holford Knight s- 
Bill putting into practice the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of 1912 is before the House at the moment and has 
been discussed very widely in the Press to-day. That power of 
divorce that a woman now has, limited as it is, only began to 
come to her in 1857. I wonder how many of you realise that 
only forty-one years ago a husband still had the power to 
imprison his wife and shut her up in his own house if she would 
not do what he wanted. That power was only taken away as 
the result of a case known as the Queen v. Jackson, in which in 
1891 a wife being rather badly treated by her husband, a certain 
Mrs. Jackson, left him and went off and refused to live with him 
any longer. Mr. Jackson had her seized when she was returning 
from Church one day, shut her up in his house, put her in charge 
of a nurse and refused to allow her to go. This case was brought 
by her relatives and decided against Mr. Jackson. It was then 
laid down as a precedent that a husband could not imprison his 
wife and keep her completely under his control in his own house. 

But before 1857 a marriage could only be dissolved by private 
Act of Parliament. In 1857 the first Matrimonial Causes Act 
created the. Court for divorce and matrimonial causes which is 
now merged in the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division of 
the High Court. It was not until 1923 that the sexes were given 
equal rights in regard to divorce. Some of us feel that those 
equal rights were on a very limited scale, that the causes for 
which divorce should be allowed should be very widely extended, 
but nevertheless, in so far as divorce is allowed the sexes were 
put on an equal footing in 1923, so that particular reform did not 
take quite so long to bring about as giving the mother a right to 
her own children. 

Those are some of the changes which have completely 
altered the position of the married woman in the modern world. 

There is another which | must touch upon, although, like 
divorce, it comes within a somewhat different category of subjects 
from that which I am really discussing to-night. That is the 
change in the size of families, because I suppose we all realise 
that the comparative liberation of married women that we have 
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seen in our own time would certainly not have been possible if 
the family had continued to be of the size it was in the Victorian 
days. What I called “the personal stage,” in which the woman 
is an individual, certainly would not have come without this 
limitation in the size of families. I will not call it ‘ birth control ”’ 
because I am not going to discuss whether only birth control 
brought it about. About sixty years ago a very dramatic thing 
happened. [| suppose we are just far enough away from it now 
to realise the dramatic effect. In the nineteenth century, as you 
all know, the country which had been agricultural started to 
become industrial, and a population of ten-and-a-half millions 
became forty millions in the space of one or two generations and 
seemed destined for limitless increase. Beginning about 1750, 
this had been going on for over a hundred years when in 1876, 
with everything rising, with the nation very wealthy, with a long 
era of prosperity apparently before this country, the birth rate 
suddenly began to fall, the birth rate which had been rising so 
rapidly; and except for a slight interruption at the end of the 
War, it has continued to fall headlong ever since. The figures 
are very remarkable if you consider that in 1876 the birth rate 
was 36.3 per 1,000, and in 1931 it was 15.8. Sir Wm. Beveridge 
graphically puts it thus: that in 1876 one out of every three 
married women under 45 had a child born, but in 1930 only one 
out of every eight had a child born. The 1876 number really 
involved almost continuous child-bearing during the years a woman 
was capable of having children, but to-day the birth of a child 
among at any rate the thoughtful classes — the part of the 
community we are considering—is a carefully staged and rare 
event. 

One of the questions that comes to our minds immediately is, 
what was the cause of this change? That is exactly what it is 
so puzzling to answer. We do know of course—Birth Control 
propagandists point out quite rightly to us—that in 1876 a very 
famous publication in the history of birth control was made, The 
Fruits of Philosophy, by Annie Besant and Charles Bradlaugh, 
whose centenary we celebrated recently. That, as you know, led 
to their famous trial and a fine of £200 on the two people who 
published the pamphlet; but Mrs. Besant and Bradlaugh did not 
invent family limitation. The idea was known among _ the 
Romans, it was preached by Malthus in 1798, and advocated by 
the reformer Francis Place; and even The Fruits of Philosophy 
was an old pamphlet which had been published previously. 

at was the reason why this propaganda was suddenly 
effective? Sociologists tell us so far that they cannot explain; 
they only know that people began to practise birth control about 
1876 and onwards. They do not know why. What they do 
know, of course, is that this change in the size of families was 
one of the chief factors making for the liberation of woman, 
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particularly her right to choose how many children she had and. 
when she had them. Joined with the legal changes and the 
financial changes and the Woman's Movement which is recent. 
history particularly amongst all those who organised this lecture— 
so recent that I need not recapitulate it—all these things have: 
brought about the liberation of the English woman and especially 
of the English married woman, and the acceptance of her as an 
individual within the family circle. 

Therefore, | think that the first proposition is proved very 
clearly—that the married woman to-day is in a very different 
position from that of 1833. I think we may say to-day that she 
is somebody. ‘Then she was nobody, just “a married woman.’ 

The second proposition is that married women here are 
probably freer than in any country except Scandinavia, possibly 
America, and Russia. In the Latin countries, as we all know, 
woman has never emerged into freedom in the same way as she 
has in the Teutonic countries. That is why the “ Cradle Cult” 
in Italy has seemed less serious to us and has created a good deal 
less agitation in Feminist circles than the “ Back to the Kitchen!” 
movement which has been seen in Germany just lately. From. 
Germany, where women had achieved a very large measure of 
freedom before the present régime, a report was sent to me on 
October 10th by a friend who was then in Berlin, and he wrote 
as follows: 


“The Nazi policy is reactionary. Women are by 
propaganda encouraged to return to the home. Unemploy- 
ment Benefit of a man will be stopped if a woman of his. 
family is working even in domestic work, and it is held that 
his total should be enough to keep her at home, Women 
dismissed from work to put men in wiil be refused redress. 
in the courts. 


I need not deal with this matter in detail, as there has been 
a great deal in the Press recently about the conditions of women 
in Germany, and those who have been there tell us that the 
reactionary nature of the movement can hardly be exaggerated 
and that Hitler's ideas are much the same as those of Martin 
Luther—only with regard to women, of course —which is going 
back a good many centuries. 

Scandinavia has always been an advanced State where 
women are concerned. We have only to see the kind of women 
that have represented the Scandinavian countries on the League 
of Nations to understand what degree of respect is accorded to 
women in those places. Incidentally, it is interesting in view of 
the present Divorce Bill to remember that Sweden is one of the 
places where divorce by consent has been permitted for some 
time without any disastrous results at all. If you take 1922 
figures, which are the last I have been able to get hold of, you 
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will find the divorces per hundred thousand in Sweden in 1922 
were 24; in the United States, where divorce by consent has 
never been permitted in any State, they were 136 per hundred 
thousand. If you compare 136 with 24 it does not appear that 
this divorce by consent has really so very much to do with 
matrimonial break-ups as the position of the women in question 
and the type of education that women are getting. When we 
hear divorce by consent discussed in this country we are told it is 
a very terrible thing, but it does not necessarily have such 
disastrous results if the people who have the opportunity of 
putting it into practice are enlightened people. 

In America the theories with regard to married women’s 
work are a good deal in advance of our own. Before the slump 
there was a very much larger number of married women in 
America actually working than in this country, but I quote 
America as being more in advance than ourselves in this respect 
because the conditions for combining marriage and a career are 
so extremely difficult. I had a letter from an American only 
two days ago, and she was discussing the consequences of profes- 
sional women working and said: “‘Of course conditions here 
make it so much more difficult.” I realised when I was in 
America from 1925-6 that somehow the women seemed to fall 
between two stools. They never have the amount of domestic 
help available at a reasonable charge that we have here, and yet 
at the same time you do not find the State or the locality, as in 
Russia, attempting to shoulder part of the burden. So if 
a married woman is going to try to work she has a very much 
larger burden to carry than we have in this country. Life in 
America seems to be lived at very high tension; it puts some 
people in a highly nervous condition and makes life very full and 
crowded, and even harder to manage than it is here. 

I want to saya word about Russia, though my knowledge 
is only taken from books, and particularly from a very remark- 
able book that has been published this Autumn, entitled Women 
in Soviet Russia, by Fannina Halle, a German woman who has 
spent a great deal of her time in Russia. !t is well worth while 
for everybody interested in the position of women at all to get 
and study that book, because it does throw a very remarkable 
light upon the conditions of women under the Soviet at the © 
present time. It shows you very clearly how a woman was in 
complete bondage to her husband before the Revolution, but that 
after the period of chaos which followed the Decrees of 1917, 
the codification of the family laws was achieved in 1925 and 
those laws brought these changes about. I am simply going to 
summarise them, | will not attempt to give them in any detail, 
because the codification was a very elaborate business. These 
are some of the things that came about as a result: sex relations 
came to be regarded as the private concern of the people who 
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married—or did not marry, as the case might be—which is one 
of the things that the World League for Sexual Reform has been 
working for ever since it was founded; divorce was greatly 
simplified; the surnames of the children were allowed to be 
settled by agreement—though one wonders quite how agreement 
would be arrived at; possibly the men in Russia are more 
educated than we are with regard to these matters; both spouses 
were given their choice of occupation; women's economic 
independence was regarded as normal ; illegitimacy was abolished 
as a legal conception, and a man was made responsible for all 
his offspring whether legitimate or illegitimate. Widespread 
birth control instruction is given, yet the population is neverthe- 
less increasing at the rate of 2 millions a year; abortion is legally 
sanctioned but everywhere the motto appears to be “ Prevention 
not abortion.” People are urged to make use of birth control 
facilities if they wish, but at the same time an effort is made to 
remove obstacles to having children. There has been a great 
deal of maternity and welfare work started since the Revolution 
which has very greatly changed the infant mortality figures. 
I cannot quote exactly what they are to-day but in 1910 two- 
thirds of all the children born in Russia died within twelve months 
after birth. Eight weeks’ leave of absence with full pay is given 
before and after confinement; insured women receive a baby’s 
outfit and insurance to enable them to nurse their own children ; 
provision for the nursing is made in the factories. It does seem 
from these regulations that motherhood is coming to be regarded 
as a service rendered to the State, and not penalised as it is here 
so often. One is rather driven to the conclusion that where 
a married woman's economic independence is recognised, her 
motherhood is respected. The opposite has been the case here, 
because our civilisation is still a semi-military one in which 
women and all that stands for life have been undervalued for 
centuries. 

So far I have tried to be optimistic and to show in what way 
our position is better than it was a long time ago and than it is in 
other places. Now I rather want to go to the reverse side of the 
picture and to speak for a few moments about why it is that the 
idea of the subjection of married women dies harder than it 
appears to have done for the unmarried women. You see that 
condition reflected in certain anomalies of the law, for example: 
the responsibility of the husband for what is called the wife's 
torts—his responsibility for certain offences that she may commit. 
This is always regarded as a privilege, but it is one that every 
self-respecting woman would very gladly see abolished; she 
would rather be responsible for her own wrong-doing than ask 
somebody else to shoulder that responsibility. The whole idea 
of alimony seems to me to be wrong, and an entirely false 
conception of woman's place in society. The same is true of 
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income taxation. I know wives can get separate assessment, but 
that causes a lot of trouble; they do their best to make you agree 
to a joint statement by causing you infinite trouble if you do not. 

Finally, there is the dismissal of married women by 
employers and by local authorities, and the expectation that 
women will leave on marriage in the Civil Service. That is all 
part of the old assumption that whatever a woman’s tastes or 
talents may have been before marriage, after marriage she will 
settle down just to become somebody's wife, or somebody s. 
mother, and never really want to be herself any more. 

What are the reasons for this obstinacy of tradition in the 
case of the married woman? We can put them into several 
categories. There are very strong political reasons in Germany 
and Italy, forexample. It is always a popular piece of reactionary 
propaganda to suggest that women ought to go back to the home. 
t is always popular where there is a great deal of unemployment 
and also where military ideas are rife. You want a large 
population because, at the back of your mind although you may 
not put it into words, is the idea that if women go back to the home: 
they will go on producing children for the next war. That is the 
military reason. I tried to indicate just now that a military civilisa- 
tion is always inimical to women’s interests. I would hold it largely 
responsible for the poverty of the female sex as a whole, for the 
fact that everything that we do seems to be under-capitalised— 
our education, our work, our houses, our tools; there never seems. 
enough money spent on them because so much of it is going into 
battleships and aeroplanes. It might interest you to know one or 
two contrasts beween what we are willing to spend on war and 
what we are unwilling to spend on women and children. Sir 
Wm. Robertson, for example, has estimated that the preliminary 
bombardments at Arras, Messines and Passchendaele, cost this. 
country 52 million pounds. But when I wrote to Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood, the former Minister of Health, asking what his. 
estimated Maternity Service would have cost this country, the 
reply was 2? millions per annum. This means that we could 
have had a national maternity service for nearly twenty years for 
the cost of those three bombardments, the result of which was to. 
make a large number of our fellow men into pulp in a few hours. 
~ | think a civilisation which accepts that with so little opposition 
as we have accepted it is rather a lunatic civilisation. Have you: 
thought that we could build 20,000 houses with low rents for 
the cost of one of these new cruisers that we have started 
building? When you consider that our annual defence bill is. 
108 millions, think what we could do with a quarter or an eighth. 
of that sum if it were spent on education, housing, clean milk,. 
slum clearance, and nursery schools and clinics. 

_ If we are going to have a constructive civilisation, these are 

things that women must handle and deal with. Women must. 
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say that a civilisation which spends its money on battleships at 
the cost of these other things is a civilisation that is not only 
inimical to women, but disastrous to humanity as a whole. 

hen there is the economic situation. Sir Herbert Austin 
suggested as a solution of the unemployment problem the turning 
of all women out of industry. I do not know if anyone imagines 
that unemployment at the present time is due to the presence of 
women in industry. Unemployment is not so simple as that. It 
is due to a great many other things, to the Great War, over- 
production and the general breakdown of the economic system, 
and it cannot be solved by anything so simple as turning all the 
‘women out of industry and putting them back into homes. If it 
could, it would be logical to solve it by turning everybody out of 
industry who could afford to live without work and keep himself, 
‘so that somebody else could take his job. There is no particular 
reason why only women should be turned out of industry. Let 
us turn out of industry all the people who have a private income 
or whose relatives could keep them, and see if that solves the 
unemployment problem. 
f we go back to the beginning we shall find that the real 
reason why the position of married women in the modern world 
is not better than it is, is a psychological reason going right back 
to primitive society where people are at the same stage of 
civilisation as the Trobriand Islanders. Primitive taboo is really 
responsible for the constant pressure of public opinion, the 
constant propaganda, and the idea that when a woman marries 
‘she becomes a creature of another order and ceases to have any 
interest in or any right to be interested in the things that interested 
her before. I hada very amusing personal example of that when 
I was getting married myself, now nearly ten years ago. I found 
it convenient to go and take my M.A. degree at Oxford two days 
before I was married. I was astonished to find this very simple 
decision greeted with horror by a relative of mine, who said: 
“Fancy thinking of a thing like that in the week that you are 
going to be married!’ That put in a nutshell the old idea that 
marriage is a woman's one significant achievement, and that she 
ceases to be interested in all other achievements when she takes 
this new one upon herself. 

I think we shall find that this psychological notion is at the 
back of all the regulations and restrictions that still beset the 
married woman in the modern world. Sir Henry Maine, in his 
famous treatise “ Ancient Law,” said that the progress of society 
was ‘‘from status to contract,’ and that is what we still want to 
‘see with regard to women in marriage. Marriage is for man 
a contract, but it still involves for woman the acceptance of 
a status. It is this status, or the idea that you are automatically 
put into a certain category when you are married, that you cease 
itto be an individual with individual tastes and talents and just 
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‘become “a married woman” who may be dealt with by automatic 
regulations, which is the cause of the various restrictions in the 
Civil Service, local authorities and some Universities. Liverpool 
University has recently introduced restrictions upon the work of 
married women where none existed before. These are said to 
ibe made in the interests of morality and the home, which in the 
English State is still regarded as the place of all married women, 
whatever their powers or talents may be. It seems rather 
extraordinary that this idea persists in our generation, because 
surely there never was a generation where the special powers of 
women mattered more than they do at the present time. Why 
is it that our politics are so lethargic and so cynical at the present 
time? It is largely because the generation whose men went 
down on the Somme and elsewhere cannot produce those leaders 
we need in our public life, and it seems an extraordinary time to 
turn to women and say: “If you have any gift you can put at the 
service of the State you shall not offer it, because you are married. ’ 
Surely in this generation, of all others, we need all the power and 
the talents that we have got | If our predecessors have destroyed 
the lives of our best men, at least let them give women a fair 
chance to coniribute their ability to the State. 

There are other arguments, most of them familiar to you. 
There is the argument that education will undoubtedly suffer if 
training and money that is spent on women has to be thrown 
away when marriage takes place. These regulations which 
forbid a woman to marry and keep her work are really anti- 
biological, because they mean you have to choose whether you 
will marry and have children, or whether you will pursue 
a profession; it means you can only do either at a very heavy 
cost. If you choose marriage you must give up your cherished 
profession; if you choose to keep your profession you will not be 
one of the mothers of the next generation, although you may be 
one of the most suitable women to have children. 

Rebecca West pointed out in an American magazine that the 
very qualities of vitality that make a success of a profession are 
also those qualities that make a woman desirable and successful 
in marriage, and that it is not in the interests of the race to forbid 
her to. do one or the other. It is not in the interests of the race 
to say that some of the finest, most vital and most ambitious 
women shall not contribute children to the next generation. 

I think one of the strongest arguments for allowing married 
women to go on with their profession is the educational one; it 
would be a tremendous advantage, for instance, if we could have 
the influence of married women in the teaching profession. But 
I am thinking really of the members of all professions, because 
the influence of married women would make for better conditions 
for maternity in general. We badly need our whole conception 
of motherhood to be changed. At present it is regarded as 
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a physiological handicap from which women are unfortunate 
enough to suffer. I should like to see it come to be regarded as 
it is beginning to be regarded in Russia, as a service to the State 
which is to be encouraged and not penalised, so that the women 
who can contribute of their talents to society are also the women 
who will help to provide the next generation. 

I think we shall find that to promote a conception of this 
kind, and to oppose the reaction against women which threatens 
to arise at the present time, is really going to be a better service 
in the cause of humanity than continually to send the married 
woman back to the home and force her to accept rigid regulations 
whatever type of woman she may happen to be. 
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SUFFRAGETTE FELLOWSHIP. 


The Suffragette Fellowship is an association of members of 
the former militant Suffrage societies and others who are in 
sympathy with the Suffragette Spirit and activities of the Fellow- 
ship. Particulars may be obtained from Mrs. Elsa Gye, Adsett, 
Ridgeway, Mill Hill, N.W. 7. 

The Fellowship arranges celebrations of the Suffrage 
victories of 6th February, 1918 and 2nd July, 1928, of Mrs. 
Pankhurst’s Birthday, 14th July and of the first imprisonments— 
13th October, 1905. 

An annual Suffragette Lecture is given. 

A Book of the Suffragette Prisoners is being compiled to 
contain photographs and short biographical notice of every 
Suffragette Prisoner. Prisoners are asked to send in their records 
and a photograph taken about the time of the imprisonment. 

A collection is being made of Suffragette papers, letters, 
press-cuttings, manuscripts, books, banners and any other 
interesting matter connected with the militant campaign of Votes 
for Women. These are preserved by the Fellowship in the 
Record Room at The Minerva Club, 28a, Brunswick Square, 
W.C. 1. Much valuable historical material has already been lost 
and all friends having records are earnestly asked to arrange to 
give them to the Fellowship. ’ 
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